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OBSERVATIONS BY DR. KURTZ, 

AND 

DR. MORONG'S REPLY. 

Cordoba, 25, IX, 1893. 
Dear Sir : 

Your letter dated July 21, T893, was mislaid some 
time — a fact not at all astonishing in this perplexing 
Republic — and reached me only a week before to-day. 
Answering to your request, I correct some rather curi- 
ous statements contained in Mr. Morong's letter, 
thinking that statements of this kind should not appear 
in a journal like the Bull. Am. Geogr. Soc 

Only to be mentioned is the slip in the second and 
third lines of the second alinea on p. 490, where Mr. 
Morong declares Corrientes to be the capital of the 
more southern province of Entre-Rios. 

But rather grave is the passus on p. 483 in the first 
part, beginning with : " This is the land of the cele- 
brated pampas — great tree-less, hill-less and rock-less 

plains There is but one indigenous tree .... 

and that quite rare, the Ombd," and ending with the 
" gigantic thistles fifteen feet in height." * In these 
few lines there are nearly as many errors as state- 
ments, as I am now going to prove. 

* This is the south-European Cynara Cardunculus L. , the wild form of the 
artichoke ; I found it only in the eastern provinces, never in the interior. 
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1. Tree-less. — The true pampa — the South of the 
Provinces of Santa-Fe", Cordoba, San Luis and the 
southeastern part of Mendoza, and all the territories 
south of these regions, down to the Patagonian dis- 
trict, — -is generally covered with grasses and shrubs, but 
contains not seldom extensive groves of trees, which, 
like the great shrubs, are called "Monte" ("Monte" 
is " Wood," not Mountain ; Mountains are called Cerro, 
Cerrito, and the Mountain-Ranges : Sierras). In the 
strict sense the grass-plains are called " pampa," and 
the whole territories, made up by pampa and monte, are 
named "el campo." "El campo" is everything out- 
side the towns or cities, the Sierras excepted, so that 
we have the following scheme : 

(1) Pueblo or ciudad (town). 

(2) Campo (country) : 

(a) pampa covered with grasses, herbs and very few and 

small shrubs. 
(i) monte (regions covered with trees or shrubs). 

(3) Sierra. 

A peculiar trait of the pampa is the Salitrales or 
Salinas, districts of alkaloid soil, and bearing a scanty 
and distinct vegetation of low shrubs, some peculiar 
small trees and especially chenopodiaceous plants. 

The principal trees of the Monte are the following : 
Atamisquea emarginata Miers (tree or shrub). 
Bulnesia Retamo Griseb. (tall tree, mostly leafless). 
Larrea divaricata Cav. (very common, shrub or elegant tree, a 

congener of your Creosote-bush, Larrea mexicana Cav.). 
Schinus dependens Ortega (in a great number of varieties, tree or 

shrub, and ranging from the north of the Argentina down 

to the Neuquen.) 
Gourliea decorticam Gills (tree or shrub, the " Chafiar"). 
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Prosopis alba Griseb. (tall tree). 

P. Algarrobilla Griseb. (tree). 

Aspidosperma Quebracho bianco Schlechtend (tall tree, sometimes 

dwindling down to a shrub of only some feet in height). 
lodina rhombifolia Miers (beautiful tree or shrub). 

Besides the species, which appear as tree or some- 
times as shrubs, there is a greater number of true 
shrubs, as for instance : 

Tricomaria Usillo Hook., Larrea cuneata Cav., Condalia lineata 
A. Gray, Cassia aphylla Cav. , Acacia striata Benth. , Cyclolepis 
genistoides Don, Chuquiraga erinacea Don (rather a western 
form), Hyalis argentea Don, Ephedra triandra Tul., E. Tweed- 
iana F. et M., E. ochreata, Miers. 

All these species grow in the great plain between the 
Atlantic and the outskirts of the Cordillera ; taking the 
foot-hills of this range, too, into consideration, there 
could be added a great number of the types already 
mentioned. 

2. Hill-less. — There are great tracts of land — for in- 
stance, in the southwest of Villa Mercedes, — covered 
with downs (" mddanos "), attaining a height of 50 met. 
and more. Also are considerable hills in the south of 
San Luis. 

3. Rock-less. — A peculiar character of the pampa is 
formed by the little Sierras, called very appropriately 
" Sierras pampeanas," as for instance the Sierras de 
Curu-malal (not Curru-malau ; "Curii" = "black;" 
" malal ''== " stone "), Ventana and Sierra Tandil in the 
southern part of Buenos Ayres, the Sierra or Cerro- 
Varela (Varela) in the south of San Luis, the Alto 
Pencoso in the northwest of the same city. 

4. The only indigenous tree, the Ombii. — The Ombu 
(Phytolacca decandra L.) is a tree indigenous to Corri- 
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entes, and largely cultivated for its shade in the prov- 
inces of the Littoral (Entre-Rios, Corrientes, Santa-Fe, 
Buenos-Ayres, and also I have seen it near Monte- 
video). In the interior it cannot stand the hot dry 
winds of the North. In Cordoba I know only of one 
Ombu ; another, near Santa Rosa, was killed by the 
heat (or, maybe, by frost). 

Well, I have done. Please show this letter before 
publishing it to Mr. Morong, who lives, I believe, too, 
in New-York, as Curator of the Columbia College 
Herbarium (or the Torrey Herbarium); perhaps that 
he has to add some remarks of his own. — To aid you 
in correcting the proof-sheet, I send you an exemplar 
of my predecessor's book (Hieronymus, Plant, diaphor. 
Argentin.) — Just now our Academy is printing a Re- 
port of mine of two travels to the Cordillera of Men- 
doza. In due time you shall (or will ?) receive a copy. 

Very truly yours, y sin mas ahora, 

Dr. F. Kurtz. 

Mr. G. C. Hurlbut. 

Am. Geog. Soc. 



REPLY TO DR. KURTZ. 

The first criticism of Dr. Kurtz upon my paper is 
that I " declare Corrientes to be the capital of the 
more southern province of Entre-Rios." The passage 
criticised reads : " We pass on for 700 miles " (from 
Parana) " to Corrientes, the capital of the Argentine 
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province of Entre-Rios." This can hardly be termed 
a formal declaration, but I am quite willing to acknowl- 
edge that it is an error to call the city Corrientes the 
capital of the territory which now constitutes the prov- 
ince of Entre-Rios. That portion of the Argentine 
Republic lying between the river Parana on the north, 
west and south, and the Uruguay on the east was 
known as Entre-Rios until 1814, when the General 
Government divided it into two provinces, Corrientes 
on the north, of which the city Corrientes is the 
capital, and Entre-Rios on the south, of which Con- 
cepcion-del-Uruguay is the present capital. Inasmuch, 
however, as I placed Corrientes in its true position in the 
extreme north, near the junction of the Parani and 
Paraguay rivers, it is easy to see that the inaccuracy 
was purely inadvertent. 

The remaining strictures of Dr. Kurtz are, to say 
the least, rather surprising in view of the facts in the 
case. One would imagine from his labored efforts to 
convict me of numerous errors, that I had written a 
formal treatise, geographical and botanical, upon the 
Pampas. Out of twenty-nine pages of printed matter, 
how much space would the readers of The Bulletin 
suppose is devoted to the subject ? Just thirteen lines ! 
My remarks upon the surface features of the Pampas 
are merely a passing allusion to them, and, as is 
evident from the tenor of the entire article, not 
designed to be a detailed scientific description of these 
great plains. As such I am unable to see any errors 
in what I said. The limits of the Pampas are not 
strictly defined either in Government surveys* or in 

* " The Argentine Republic, written by Richard Happ for the Central Argen- 
tine Commission, on the Centenary Exhibition at Philadelphia," accepted by 
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the works of geographers or travellers, but the word is 
generally used to denote the great plains which occupy 
the lower central portions of the Republic. My lan- 
guage concerning these plains is constantly employed 
by standard writers, and is even used in official Argen- 
tine publications, and by Dr. Kurtz himself, as I shall 
show. 

A score of writers might be cited, but I quote only 
a few, the italics in all cases being my own. Sir 
Woodbine Parish, formerly vice-president of the Lon- 
don Geographical Society, and for many years British 
Charge d'Affaires at Buenos Aires, a celebrated 
scientist, thus refers to the Pampas : "In travelling 
from Buenos Aires, after passing the post of Frayle 
Muerto, on the river Tercero, the aspect of the country 
begins to change ; it becomes undulated, and at last there 
is an end of the monotonous scenery of the Pampas, 
throughout which not a tree is seen save the solitary 
Ombu, standing like a giant landmark in the boundless 
plain."* Charles Darwin, regarded as one of the most 
careful and exact observers, notes in an overland 
journey from Buenos Aires to Rosario, that, " for 
many leagues north and south of San Nicolas and 
Rozario the country is really level "\ Mr. J. A. B. 

the Commissioners and distributed at our Centennial Exposition by agents of 
the Argentine Government as official, is a work in point. In a map appended 
to the book the country is divided into various " Formacions," such as the 
Patagonian, the Pampean, that of the Monte, the Montes, &c, and the writer 
constantly complains of the difficulty of drawing the proper limits of these 
Formations, and also of the Provinces for lack of official and exact boundary 
lines. See pp. 26, 85; 403-405, and elsewhere. 

* Buenos Aires and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, by Sir Woodbine 
Parish, p. 241. 

f Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the coun- 
tries visited during the voyage of H. M. S. Beagle around the world, p. 127 (ed. 
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Beaumont, a respectable English gentleman, who went 
to Buenos Aires in order to superintend the establish- 
ment of colonies of British emigrants in the Argentine 
Republic, and in that capacity travelled over various parts 
of the country, remarks : " From the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east to the Cordeleira of the Andes .... 
the entire country consists of extensive plains or gentle 
undulations which nowhere rise to the level of moun- 
tains."* The same author, speaking of the territory 
extending for thirty or forty leagues south of Buenos 
Aires, the identical country to which I refer in my brief 
sketch, observes, " throughout the flat country there 
is not a pebble or stone to be found as big as a hazel- 
nut, "f The Century Dictionary, in defining the word 
Pampa, uses this language : " a vast treeless plain, 
such as characterizes the region lying south of the 
forest-covered belt of the Amazon valley, especially in 
the Argentine Republic." In Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopedia similar statements are made : " Pampa — 
name especially given to the vast plains of South 
America extending along the rivers of La Plata and 
Paraguay from the eastern slope of the Andes to the 
Atlantic, and comprising an area of 1,500,000 square 
miles. The soil .... and the violent transition 
from the wet season with its moist, mild climate and 
frequent rain-storms to the dry season with its scorch- 
ing heat makes it impossible for trees to grow; the 
vegetation consists only of grass, luxuriant during the 
wet season, but withered during the dry." Chambers, 
in his Encyclopedia, thus defines the word Pampas : 
"A term properly confined to the immense treeless 

* Travels in Buenos Aires, &c. , p. 15. 
t The same work, p. 24. 
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plains of the Argentine Republic, which rise almost 
imperceptibly in a series of terraces from the coast to 
the base of the Cordilleras." 

Arnold Guyot, the well-known geographer, in his 
treatise on Physical Geography prefixed to Johnson's 
Atlas, follows the same style. On page 25 he says : " The 
plains of the Amazon covered with a luxuriant forest 
of over a million square miles, and the treeless Pampas 
with their tall grass and forests of thistles, &c." Thus 
scientists, travellers, encyclopedists and geographers all 
use almost precisely the same terms as mine in speak- 
ing of the Pampas, "treeless, hill-less and rockless plains, 
almost as level as a floor." Surely they cannot all be 
wrong, and only Dr. Kurtz right. If they are, then I 
sin in good company. But I have two more authorities 
which even Dr. Kurtz will be constrained to accept as 
sufficiently weighty. The first is the official document 
of the Argentine Centennial Commissioners already 
referred to in a foot-note. As I have said, the writer 
appends a map to the work which outlines the various 
" Formacions" of the Republic. In regard to what he 
terms the true or " fertile Pampa," a district stretching 
from Santa Fe in lat. 31 south to Bahia Blanca, nearly 
in lat. 39 south, about 500 miles in length and the 
same in breadth, he says on page 50, "this region is a 
true plain almost without interruption. Trees are en- 
tirely wanting on these plains, &c." To the east and 
northeast of this lies what he terms the " sterile 
Pampa," the limits of which are not defined on the 
map, of which he remarks on the same page, " the 
vegetation is poor, and consists of plants with long 
thorns ; the forest is entirely wanting." He says 
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further, on page 86 of the same work, in speaking of the 
Pampa Formation in contrast with the Patagonian, 
" the principal characteristic I have already mentioned 
is the complete absence of ligneous plants. . . . We 
do not know a single tree nor yet a bush which belongs to 
this Formation, whilst another characteristic is the pre- 
dominance of the Graminese ; the Pampa is really a 
rich pasture ground." Let me finish these citations 
with Dr. Kurtz's own definition of "pampa," as given in 
his article above — a region "covered with grasses, 
herbs and very few and small shrubs." Exactly. I 
would not ask for a more complete corroboration of my 
own language, and can only wonder that he seems en- 
tirely unconscious of having accused me of errors of 
statement and of having in the same breath said the very 
same thing in different words. Now I do not under- 
stand that these writers, any more than myself, mean 
to say that the Pampas are absolutely and universally 
destitute of trees, rocks and hills, although their 
language, if construed literally, might be so taken. We 
often speak of our western prairies as plains bare of 
rocks, hills and trees, when here and there all these 
objects are found. These are exceptional. When 
writers are speaking of the general characteristics of 
the prairies no one thinks- of taking them to task for 
not mentioning the exceptions. So there might be a 
scanty monte along the Pampean streams, or on the 
outskirts where the Pampas merge into the other for- 
mations, or hills in certain parts of them ; but the gen- 
eral fact remains that they are treeless, rockless and 
hill-less. 

Next as to the Ombii, to my statement concerning 
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which Dr. Kurtz takes exception. Mr. Darwin, on 
page 1 20 of the work already cited, says in notes upon 
his trip from Bahia Blanca to Buenos Aires, when 
near Guardia del Monte, a " long day's ride over the 
same rich green plain, abounding with various flocks, 
with here and there a solitary estancia and its one Ombu 
tree." I have already quoted the striking remark which 
Sir Woodbine Parish makes concerning the Ombus 
which he saw on his route northwards from Buenos 
Aires to the river Tercero. Beaumont, on page 25 of 
the work cited, says, "the Ombu is the only large tree 
which grows wild in the province of Buenos Ayres." 
Hieronymus, after stating that this tree is a native of 
Corrientes and cultivated for its beauty and its shade in 
the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Entre-Rios 
and Corrientes, adds, " and at times it is found spon- 
taneous." * These statements prove conclusively that 
the tree grows upon the Pampas in the region to which 
I assign it. Beaumont made his observations over 
sixty years ago. Sir Woodbine Parish's book was pub- 
lished forty years since. Darwin traversed this region 
in 1845, forty-eight years ago. How does Dr. Kurtz 
know that the Ombu is not indigenous to the Pampas ? 
A tree which is ''sometimes spontaneous" and which 
was growing upon the Pampas long before either he or 
Hieronymus could have known anything about their 
botanical character might, for all he knows, have been a 
native. It is not an uncommon thing for botanists in 
all countries to be in doubt whether to consider a 
certain plant introduced or a native, so that there will 

* Hieronymus, PI. Diaph. H. Arg. pp. 429, 430. 
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be different opinions upon the subject. The question 
here, so far as I can see, must be regarded as an open 
one. Beaumont's opinion that the Ombu grows wild 
on the Pampas is as likely to be correct as that of Dr. 
Kurtz to the contrary. 

A word more concerning Dr. Kurtz's mention of the 
Ombu. It is strange that a writer who cannot over- 
look in others the most venial inexactness should have 
himself committed such a blunder in naming this tree. 
He gives its botanical name as " Phytolacca decandra, 
L.," whereas it is Phytolacca dioica, L.,* a very differ- 
ent thing. Phytolacca decandra, L.,f is a herbaceous 
plant very common in our country where it is popularly 
called " Poke-weed." At least four other plants in Dr. 
Kurtz's list are more or less incorrectly named. " Bul- 
nesia Retamo, Griseb." should be Zygophyllum Retama, 
Gil. in Hook. Bot. Misc. iii. 166. According to Ben- 
tham and Hooker's Genera Plantarum, i. 268, our best 
authority on Genera, there is only a single species of 
Bulnesia known, and that belongs to Chile, viz., B. chil- 
ensis, Gay. " Schinus dependens, Ortega," should be 
Duvaua dependens, D. C. Prod. ii. 74. See Hook. 
Misc. iii. 176, and Benth. and Hook. Gen. PI. i. 426. 
Or one may, if he please, follow Enger in Mart. Fl. 
Bras. xi. 1. 78, and call it Duvaua dependens, Ortega. 
" Iodina rhombifolia." The proper authority for this 
plant is not " Miers," as Dr. Kurtz puts it, by which 
perhaps he means Meis., but Hooker and Arnott, Bot. 

* See Linnaeus' Species Plantarum, ed. 2, p. 632. Hieronymus, PI. Diaph. 
Fl. Arg. 429, or any other good botanical authority. 

f Linnaeus, Sp. PI. ed. 2, 631. In his first edition of 1753, Linnaeus named 
this plant P. Americana, which must therefore be regarded as the correct name. 
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Misc. iii. 171 and 172. See also Mart. Fl. Bras. xi. I. 
78. " Larrea cuneata, Cav." should be Larrea cunei- 
folia, Cav., Ic. et Descr. PI. vi. 41, t. 560, f. 2. See 
also Hieronymus, Diap. Fl. Arg. 239, in which citation 
Hieronymus gives the wrong page. 

Finally as to the " gigantic thistles, fifteen feet in 
height," the accuracy of which statement Dr. Kurtz 
questions. He will hardly persuade me that I did not see 
these as well as the Ombu on the Pampas, but setting 
aside my own observations, let me quote some author- 
ities whose word may be considered more reliable than 
mine. In his "Rough Notes " upon "Journeys across 
the Pampas and among the Andes," on page 2, Sir 
Francis B. Head, in speaking of the Pampas near 
Buenos Aires, says, " In less than a month the change 
is most extraordinary : the whole region becomes a 
luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which have sud- 
denly shot up to the height of ten or eleven feet." Mr. 
Darwin, on page 124 of the book that I have cited, in 
speaking of what he terms the "great" thistle which he 
saw on the road from Buenos Aires to Santa Fe, says, 
" the latter, well known from the animated description 
given by Sir F. Head, were at this time of the year" 
(September), "two-thirds grown : in some parts they 

were as high as the horse's back When the 

thistles are full grown, "the great beds are impenetrable 
except by a few tracks as intricate as those in a laby- 
rinth. These are only known to the robbers who at 
this season inhabit them, and sally forth at night to rob 
and cut throats with impunity." Elsewhere, as in a 
foot-note on page 119, he calls this plant the "giant" 
thistle. Sir Woodbine Parish, on page 107 of the 
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work cited, says, " The rapid and extraordinary growth 
of the giant thistle of the Pampas, which in the summer 
season runs up high enough to hide a man on horseback, 
and which covers hundreds of miles of those vast 
plains, is well known." A thistle which can conceal 
robbers in its labyrinthine groves, and is tall enough 
to hide a man on horseback, may well be called 
gigantic, and it would be no great stretch to speak of it 
as fifteen feet in height. 

I make no remark on the terms pueblo or ciudad, 
campo, monte and sierra, as I have used only two of 
them in my article, campo and monte, and that always 
in the ordinary sense in which I frequently heard 
them employed by natives during my residence in Par- 
aguay. 

Thomas Morong. 



